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The primary 
school 
curriculum 


UNESCO PARIS 





PREFACE 


There is a vast amount of literature dealing directly or indirectly with curriculum problems, 
and the material mentioned in the introductory essay or abstracted in the latter ayes of the study 
can therefore be considered merely illustrative of the type of material available. It does, however, 


present many divergent points of view. There is an urgent demand, particularly from newly 
developing countries, for guidance in their curriculum problems, and it is hoped that this first 
attempt at a representative international bibliography will be of help. 


The reader will note that the literature of some countries, particularly of the U.S.A., is 
inadequately represented in this selection in proportion to the volume of material available, but 
that is inevitable in a study of this size if items from the smaller national literatures are to be 


included. 


Comments and suggestions from readers of this issue of Education Abstracts will be most 
welcome. The programme of Unesco attaches increasing importance to curricular problems, and 
sound bibliographical work will be needed in the future. 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The term "curriculum" has not been given satisfactory definition from an international point 
of view and in its translated forms may convey very different meanings in different national con- 
texts. Even within one language group its meaning changes from country to country. For the pur- 
pose of this study the functional definition of Monroe 1/* "All the experiences which are utilized 
by the school to attain the aims of education" - has been taken as representing the most widely re- 
cognized English language meaning. The curriculum from this point of view may include the syl- 
labus, which is the detailed statement of subject material; the programme, which determines the 
way in which the material taught is to be interrelated and ordered; and, to some extent, the 
methodology, which determines the way in which the material is actually presented in the class- 
room. 


The French plan d'études and the Spanish plan de estudios appear to correspond most closely 
to the English curriculum. Similarly programma in Italian may be so interpreted, and "leerplan" 
in Dutch, but any such translations can be taken only as approximations. The repartition des ma- 
tiéres d'enseignement is taken to be a reasonable equivalent of the English syllabus and the pro- 
gramme d'études (Spanish programa de estudios) is similar to the English programme. However 
there are large possible differences of meaning and interpretation in the usage of similar words 
in different contexts, and the reader should be careful of making close analogies. 

















Authoritarianism in education, against which modern trends in curriculum construction are 
a reaction, was widely challenged during the 19th century, and consequent developments are seen 
in the liberalization of curricula in America and Europe during the latter part of the century, The 
present attitudes towards curriculum development first became apparent early in the 20th century, 
and in some countries, particularly the United States of America, modification of the content and 
practice of education became a matter of concern to the general community. It is from this time 
that the strong community forces can be seen as modifying, or even controlling, the development 
of the school programme. During the 1920's and the 1930's, large changes were made in most 
existing education systems, and again the United States of America appears to have been the coun- 
try where the most radical changes were conceived and put into practice. The Second World War 
temporarily retarded educational development, but educational thought continued to develop, and 
provided a powerful stimulus which had its reaction in the present world-wide interest in curri- 
culum reform, 


This issue of Education Abstracts is concerned with the curriculum in the primary school, 
For the biggest proportion of the children in the world the primary school is the only school they 
can hope to attend, and consequently its objective has emerged clearly in most countries as pro- 
viding basic training to prepare the individual for useful life in the community. In advanced coun- 
tries it must also prepare the child for post-primary education, but even so it is now generally 
recognized that it is in the primary school that the important social values are inculcated and 
that in fact such teaching represents at least as important a part of primary school training as do 
the more formal subjects. The evolution to this stage of thinking is described in Pédagogie 





vécue,“/ by Charrier and Ozouf, writing of the development of programmes and methods in France. 


French education has long been concerned with the problem of establishing an equilibrium between 
general cultural education and preparation for practical life. The syllabuses of instruction pre- 
pared in France in 1882 and 1887 first emphasized training for practical living, and the raising 
of the school leaving age in 1936 resulted in the introduction of a considerable practical bias in 
higher primary classes, The syllabuses of 1935 and 1937 stress the importance of factual obser- 
vations and personal initiative in the children, and recent official instructions require increasing 
use of ‘activity' methods in all subjects. The authors note that although principles of modern 
education have been formally established, their application in France has been retarded by inade- 
quate facilities and particularly by the restrictions of the examination system. Similar problems 
are found in almost all advanced countries. A reform movement in France, usually called 
l'éducation nouvelle', is well described by Angela Medici3/. This type of movement conforms 
closely to the latest point of advance in educational thinking described in Pédagogie vécue. 








* The numbers refer to the bibliography at the end of the essay. 
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I programmi di studio 4/ by Francesco Bettini, tracing the history of elementary school pro- 
grammes from 1860 to 1945, illustrates similarly how changes in Italian thinking have led to the 
present liberally conceived curriculum. 





Caswell in Curriculum improvement in public school systems 2/, chapter 1, traces the deve- 
lopment in United States educational practice. The original American school system, grounded 
firmly in European tradition, was modified after the American Revolution so that education should 
contribute directly to love of country and understanding of ideals, and should serve as an avenue 
of opportunity for the people. The industrialization of the country in the middle of the 19th century 
introduced forces which culminated in the influence of experimentalism and the pragmatic philo- 
sophy of Dewey, and since then a persistent conflict in the application of experimentalist concep- 
tions has developed a major emphasis on curriculum development as a continuing responsibility 
of teachers. The present-day curriculum changes in the United States of America are being de- 
termined in the light of a number of important modern demands - for greater international under- 
standing, for improved inter-group relations, increased education for family life, greater under- 
standing of American ideals, and 'conservation' education. Further it is accepted that proposed 
curriculum change must be consistent with democratic values, be supported by community leaders, 
and be related to the lives of the people. As in other countries, the needs and abilities of the 
child and the increasing active participation of the child in educational processes are the determin- 
ing factors in programme and method, Curriculum control has proceeded a long way since the 
18th century when it was only with difficulty that the curriculum of the Latin grammar school could 
be broadened so that modern languages, English, history and science could be included, 





Where is curriculum change codified? 





Changes in curriculum are usually brought about by changes in national thinking, but the ways 
in which the principles are interpreted into practical teaching programmes vary considerably from 
country to country. In some countries the education systems are strongly controlled by a central 
ministry, and curriculum and syllabus are determined at the national level, Thus in France the 
syllabus for all types of schools is issued by the Ministry of Education and it is expected that all 
French schools will follow it fairly-closely. (See abstract No. 34) A similar system applies in 
Italy, Spain, the South American countries and in many others, In reading the following abstracts, 
it will be noticed how frequently curriculum directions are issued in the form of decrees and of- 
ficial instructions. This does not mean to say that there has not been, in those countries, a libe- 
ralization of the curriculum parallel to that of other countries. But in such centralized organiza- 
tions the official statement of the curriculum, in laws, decrees, or in official instructions tends 
to be a formal expression of a change which may have been going on in professional practice for 
some time. Reform movements in education in these situations are usually found to precede offi- 
cial changes of policy. 


In certain other countries where there are centralized systems of education, the curricu- 
lum is determined in its main outlines by central education authorities, but considerable elasticity 
is allowed so that there is room for adaptation to local conditions and to the needs of particular 
schools. This is the situation in New Zealand and Australia (see abstracts Nos. 30, 31, 32). By 
this means changes in the curriculum can be introduced by practising teachers within the frame- 
work of an existing policy up to the stage where best practice is reinterpreted in the form ofa 
new official statement. 


Other countries, such as the United Kingdom and the United States of America which have a 
lesser degree of centralization in educational administration, allow a high degree of curriculum 
determination in small school groups and even in individual schools. 


In such circumstances of local control the curriculum, in the form of the writings of leading 
educators, is likely to be ahead of school practice except as found in a few of the most advanced 
school units. There also tends to be much wider variations of curriculum practice ina particular 
country where local control is the important determining factor. 


The Ministry of Education in England regularly publishes suggestions to teachers, but these 
are in no sense binding, and with some assistance from school inspectors and local Education Au- 
thorities the local school determines its own curriculum. The Handbook of suggestions for tea~ 
chers §/, first published in 1937, is a statement by the Ministry of Education of general principles 
which are conceived as being suitable to govern the curriculum and teaching methods in England. 
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It is primarily a book for practising teachers and as such pays more attention to classroom pro- 
blems than to lengthy discussions of principles involved, but it serves as a guide for the estab- 
lishment of individual curricula. Although this Handbook still remains a basis of official guidance, 
and as such had a fifth reprint in 1950, it is interesting to note that later publications of the Mi- 
nistry of Education, for example the official pamphlets entitled Building crafts and Teaching his- 
tory 1/ as well as many others, indicate developments in thinking about curriculum change which 
have occurred since the original publication of the Handbook. It would, in fact, appear that the 
pamphlets are intended gradually to replace the Handbook, 





In the United States of America, statements on curriculum policy are often made by the de- 
partments of education of individual States; an example of one such curriculum is included in the 
abstracts (No. 21). At the national level a very large literature dealing with the curriculum pro- 
blem is published by unofficial agencies. It must suffice here to quote typical studies which indi- 
cate the way the United States of America tackles the problem. The National Society for the Study 
of Education in Part I of its Forty-fourth yearbook 8/ 1945, considered curriculum reconstruc- 
tion, and individual contributors to the Yearbook dealt with the various factors in post-war life 
which would be expected to determine changes in the curriculum. 





Attempts are made also to interpret the more profound curriculum studies so that their re- 
quirements may be more readily understood by the practising school-teacher. An example of 
this type of publication is The Teacher and Curriculum Planning —’, by Harold Spears, which sets 
out 62 principles of curriculum planning, each of which is elaborated in a simple description that 
can be readily understood and applied in the school situation. The point of emphasis throughout 
the book is the teacher and the active part that he must play in the planning of the curriculum, 





How the curriculum is determined 





The methods by which the curriculum is determined vary considerably from country to coun- 
try. They are an expression of the educational organization as well as of the educational philo- 
sophy of the community. In most countries the curriculum is determined by educators, It is not 
usual for a particular curriculum or syllabus to be the work of an individual or even a small group 
of authorities; rather it is built up by the combined efforts of a large number of committees. In 
such countries as New Zealand, Australia, France and other European countries, the committees 
are formed almost exclusively of practising educators. The New Zealand Department of Education 
states 19/: 'The New Zealand procedures for curriculum revision are changing, Previously revi- 
sion of the curriculum took place in a single operation occurring at irregular intervals, From 
1940 revision has been carried out subject by subject, and the concept of continuous revision is 
now accepted, the work proceeding in cycles which may overlap each other so that it is quite pos- 
sible for one subject to be revised a second time while another remains unchanged, At all points 
in the revision of the syllabus for any particular subject there is a free discussion between the 
people immediately concerned who are the Chief Inspector of Primary Schools, the Curriculum 
Officer, other inspectors, and the revision committee. Whenever a change of policy is considered 
this is discussed also with the director and assistant director of education, 


Syllabus revision committees..... the committee should inclvde representatives of the local 
inspectorate, the university, post-primary schools, teachers! training college, primary schools 
and private schools. ... The aim is to include representatives of all directly interested profes- 
sional bodies, and to include, or to have available, other people who have a special contribution 
to make. So far parent-teacher or home and school associations have not been represented. ' 





Other committees determine the ways in which the various subject curricula shall be inter- 
related and the whole curriculum made to fit the social needs of the children, 


The Education Department of Tasmania published in 1946 a report of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Aims in the Primary School 11/, This is in effect a statement of the principles on which 
the curriculum is to be established from which the curriculum and syllabus is determined by com- 
mittees of a similar type to those described in New Zealand. Similarly, a Report of the Survey 

ommittee+“/ of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association published in 1941 establishes 
the educational needs of Canada. The difference in this case is that the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association is a non-governmental association, but it is presumed that the findings of 
the Committee would be taken into account by the individual provinces in establishing their own 
curricula through curriculum committees. The report of the consultative committee on the 
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primary school 13/, published in London by His Majesty's Stationery Office in 1931, performed 
a similar function; but here there is a variation in that the elaboration of the curriculum in England 
is left much more to the individual schools than in the two cases considered immediately above, 

In individual schools the detail of the curriculum is normally worked out by the teaching staff ope- 
rating as a curriculum committee. 





In 1946 the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland presented a report on Primary educa- 
tion 14/, which again was meant to establish the basic principles on which curriculum was to be 
determined. This was followed in 1950 by The primary school in Scotland 15/, a more detailed 
study based on the earlier report, which considered in detail the implications of the general prin- 
ciples. The Department of Education of Scotland maintains a somewhat closer control of the de- 
tails of the curriculum in schools than is the case in England and this is reflected in the text. 








The commission of enquiry is a device used effectively in some countries. Thus in England 
the Norwood report 16/ presented by a Special Committee, preceded and largely determined the 
form of the 1944 Education Act which radically changed the organization and content of institutions 
in the English Education System. La Riforma della Scuola reports at length the proceedings of the 
Commissione Nazionale which conducted a series of enquiries by questionnaires and study groups, 
by local, provincial and national conferences. In the final volume 17/, findings of the Commissione 
are stated at length. On the basis of these findings the Consulta Didattica (Education Council), at 
the time when the reform proposals were before Parliament, set out prqposed curricula for all 
levels and types of schools in its Programmi per i varie tipi di scuola is This test emphasizes 
that any curriculum officialy adopted should not be detailed, nor prescriptive, but should leave as 
much power of determination as possible to the teacher's initiative. 











In the United States of America there is a lesser degree of official guidance and control than 
is found in the countries already referred to, but here again there is a wide variation between 
States. Completely distinct from official guidance, but running parallel to it, is the mass of study 
and research conducted by non-official organizations which are wholly or in part made up of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession; to these organizations is due the great volume of literature in the 
field of curriculum development in the United States of America. A classical account of the me- 
thods of development of a school curriculum is contained in Curriculum making in an elementary 
school 19/) which is a description of the work of the staff of the Elementary Division of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers! College, Columbia University. The study, published in 1927, was carried out 
over a period of ten years. It describes the building of the curriculum as a co-operative enterprise 
between the members of the staff and representatives of pupils of the school, In establishing the 
programme, the group considered the life of the school and the community, established criteria 
for selecting units of work by estimating their usefulness and importance in the life of the children 
and, having selected the units worked out details of teaching techniques and methods of presenta- 
tion which would be most valuable. This study is a forerunner of present United States practice, 
although the tendency has been in recent years for the groups or committees determining the cur- 
riculum to include a wide representation from the community as well as from educators and pupils, 





Curriculum improvement in public school systems ”/ , by Hollis Caswell and associates at the 
Teachers! College, Columbia University presents the problems and principles of curriculum im- 
provement in the United States of America, describing the basic factors which make continuing 
improvement essential, appraising experience in curriculum construction and describing examples 
of recent curriculum development programmes of various types. Administrative problems, as 
well as problems of principle, are discussed. To the outside observer the outstanding feature of 
American curriculum construction is that few curriculum committees are complete without re- 
presentation of parents, prominent citizens, educational administrators and religious organiza- 
tions as well as teachers and students. 





That curriculum improvement is a matter of vital interest in many countries is illustrated by 
the growth of curriculum study groups, some of them of local membership only, others covering 
whole countries. For example, there is in the United States of America the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (affiliated with the National Education Association), 20/ 
which has a very large membership and publishes the monthly journal Educational leadership— . 
In addition it publishes regularly yearbooks and pamphlets devoted to problems of curriculum de- 
velopment, A bibliography of books and materials for curriculum workers 21/ is also published 
annually. A voluntary organization in England called the Council for Curriculum Reform, though 
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not a continuing organization such as the ASCD, represents similar non-governmental activity in 
England. The interim report of the Council, entitled The content of education 22/ 1945, is de- 
signed to define the principles of curriculum control and to attempt to set up the content of the 
curriculum on the basis of these principles. In line with the British tradition, the considerations 
of the curriculum problems are considered to be in the province of the professional educator ra- 
ther than the general responsibility of the community. 





Educational research in the United States of America devotes a considerable poaeeten of its 
effort to the study of curriculum problems, and the Review of educational research 23/has devoted 
at least two of its post-war issues (June 1951 and June 1954) to the problem of the curriculum. 
These surveys cover the status of curriculum development at the time of publication, review the 
various factors which are determining curriculum, and list extensive bibliographies on curricu- 
lum status in the country. (A similar function is performed for British education by C. M. 
Fleming in Research and the basic curriculum 24/. The Fleming study tends to apply the findings 
of research in teaching method and does not concern itself so widely with the literature in the field 
of curriculum principles as do the American studies.) 








The study of curriculum problems 





The problem of curriculum construction in underdeveloped areas is somewhat different in 
that the community is not likely to be as well informed as those in advanced countries, and it is 
almost inevitable that in the early stages curriculum and syllabus must have a degree of authori- 
tarian control. In such countries also it is usually necessary to undertake social and economic f 
surveys to determine a curriculum that will meet real needs. In more advanced countries this 
sort of information may be more readily available. In Curriculum construction in the public pri- 
mary schools in Iraq 25/ Dr. Akrawi gives an example of one such survey which considers the 
political, economic and social structure of Iraq, its historical background and its cultural tradi- 
tions, before indicating the ways in which these elements may be taken into account in determin- 
ing a suitable curriculum for primary schools. A somewhat similar survey on a more ambitious 
scale in Puerto Rico is described in abstract No. 16, and an official (1953) study of educational 
policy and practice in British Tropical Africa which will presumably lead to curriculum reform is 
discussed in abstract No. 1. 








In addition to general curriculum studies, it is usual for many countries to publish material 
concerned with specific problems in the total curriculum field. Thus there may be particular cur- 
riculum studies of rural education, of the problem of one-teacher schools, of health education, 
citizenship education, and so on. These studies may be official, as for example the report of the 
Advisory Council for Education of Northern Ireland on Rural education 26/) or unofficial as are 
many of the publications of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Most { 
Ministries of Education publish pamphlets and papers dealing with specific problems. 





Comparability of curricula 





In the study of curriculum problems it is natural to enquire whether curricula can be com- 
pared. Any national move to reform education looks abroad for guidance and ideas and it is clear 
that educational changes in one country often help in bringing about changes in other countries. If 
we ask whether curriculum developments are internationally comparable, and consider the curri- 
culum in its entirety the answer is undoubtedly No ; in many ways curricula are expressions of 
national outlook and needs. But it is probably equally true to say that the forces which determine 
curriculum changes are similar, at any rate between countries at similar stages of democratic de- 
velopment. The principle of the 'child-centred' curriculum, with its implications of changes in 
methods of application of the curriculum, particularly in the increase of activity methods and the 
recognition of the individual responsibility of the child, is generally found at the basis of all mo- 
dern curriculum change. It will also be noted that the aim of the primary school in developing the 
child to become a useful citizen both socially and economically is a common driving force. The 
Syllabus itself reflects the assessed needs of a particular group of children and is determined in 
the light of the educational aims of the system. It is in the way in which the content of the syllabus 
is presented to children that the widest divergences of opinion seem to exist. Between educational 
leaders in advanced countries, it is generally agreed that the syllabus must be a co-ordinated 
whole and not an aggregation of independent parts. But the way in which this co-ordination is 
achieved is what determines the appearance of a school programme. It may be done by use of 
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single projects covering a wide range of subjects, or through the use of a "core" curriculum to 
which everything else is attached, or by the interrelating of subjects taught as individual subjects 
but co-ordinated where common ground permits, or by the use of social activities as the centre 
of the curriculum with the tool subjects associated as they seem necessary or by any number of 
organizational devices. In most countries there is the common belief that any curriculum is in 
need of continuing revision to meet changing needs of changing times, and this revision will be ex- 
pressed not only in the syllabus content but in the way in which it is arranged into a working pro- 
gramme. 


Apart from studies in a national setting there have been some attempts to carry out interna- 
tional comparisons of curricula. The International Bureau of Education has, at many of its an- 
nual conferences, considered the teaching of a particular school subject. Among those covered 
to date have been the teaching of modern languages, of classical languages, physical education, 
hygiene, handicrafts, the teaching of reading and handwriting, natural science and mathematics. 
The discussions and resulting decisions are to be found in the Conference Reports 27/ In 1952 
Unesco published a summary of the school History, Geography and Social Studies programmes in 
53 countries 28/ This study covers both primary and secondary schools and shows schematically 
the main topics covered by the syllabuses. They are related by grade, by age of pupil, and by 
time allotted per week. While not touching on the aims of education nor on the methodology of 
teaching, this first study does represent a comparative approach to the question which should pro- 
duce valuable information. 
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. Columbia University. Teachers College. Lincoln School. Curriculum making in the elemen- 





tary school, by the staff of the elementary division of the Lincoln School... Boston, etc., 
Ginn & Co., 1927. 359 p. illus. No price given. 


Educational leadership. Monthly. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Washington, D.C. Annual subscription $3.50; single copies 50 cents. 





Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Selected bibliography for curricu- 
lum workers, 1954 edition, edited by Calvin H. Reed. Washington, D.C. 1954. 29 p. (On 
inside cover: 'ASCD publications currently available"). $1.00. 





Council for Curriculum Reform. The content of education; proposals for the reform of the 
school curriculum... London, University of London Press, 1945. 198 p. 8s. 6d. 








Review of Educational Research. (Five issues a year). American Educational Research As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. Vol. 21, No. 3, June 1951, "The curriculum: learning and 
teaching"; Vol. 24, No. 3, June 1954, "The curriculum: organization and development". 
Annual subscription $5.00; single copies $1.50. 





Fleming, C.M. Research and the basic curriculum; a brief guide to the findings of research 
in their relevance to the teaching of the basic subjects. London, University of London Press, 
1952. 130 p. 12s.6d. 








Akrawi, Matta. Curriculum construction in the public primary schools of Iraq... a prelimi- 
nary investigation. New York, 1942. 2571. processed. 








Northern Ireland. Advisory Council for Education. Rural education; a report of the Advisory 
Council... Belfast, H.M.S.O., 47 p. 1s.0d. 
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Unesco. I.B.E... Information supplied by the Ministries of Education jon the teaching 
of... /. Paris, Geneva, 1933 - 








Unesco. History, geography and social studies; a summary of school programmes in fifty- 
three countries. Paris, 1953. 115 p. $1.25; 7s.6d; 350 frs. 








AFRICA 
BRITISH AFRICA 


Ward, William Ernest Frank, ed. African education: a study of educational policy and prac- 
tice in British tropical Africa. Produced on behalf of the Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial 
Office by C. Batey, printer to the University, University Press, Oxford. London, Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 1953. 187 p. 8s.6d. 








A comprehensive report, important not only for the fourteen territories concerned but 
also as an example of how educational systems may be reviewed for the purposes of reform. 
The document contains the reports of two missions of independent experts sent to West Africa 
and East Central Africa respectively. The groups examined all aspects of educational admi- 
nistration and organization, met officials, teachers and members of the general public, and 
discussed local problems with them. The group reports sum up regional characteristics, 
partly in factual form, partly as recommendations or projections into the future. The two re- 
ports were subsequently studied by a conference of educators (Cambridge 1952) and the final 
part of this book records the conference discussions and conclusions. 


In the widest sense of the term "curriculum", the Nuffield Foundation - Colonial Office 
project shows how widely a survey must range and how many people must participate if valid 
conclusions are to be drawn about curriculum reconstruction. Political and social conditions, 
public opinion, and a host of educational factors have to be considered as the setting of the 
school curriculum. The section of the Cambridge Conference report devoted to organization 
and curriculum (pp. 167-175) cannot therefore be read by itself, apart from the rest of the 
volume, but a few of the most important elements in this section may be mentioned: the em- 
phasis on teacher training, and on the réle of colleges and teachers in submitting the curri- 
culum to continuous scrutiny; the language problem, where the principle of mother tongue 
instruction and the need for sound teaching of English are reconciled; the importance of agri- 
culture and rural science. 


KENYA 


Kenya. Education Department. Syllabus for African primary schools. Nairobi, 1948. 79 p. 
No price given. 





The book outlines a course of general education for the six years of schooling in African 
primary schools. The syllabus is related to textbooks published by the East African Litera- 
ture Bureau. 'The vernacular is the foundation of education’, but the curriculum varies ac- 
cording to the regions: for schools in areas with a well developed vernacular literature, the 
instruction begins in that language and is followed at a later stage by Swahili and English. In 
the absence of vernacular literature, the medium of instruction is Swahili until it becomes 
possible to change over to English. In language teaching the use of the direct method is re- 
commended. The book provides guidance for religious instruction, physical training, sing- 
ing, hygiene, nature study, school gardens, geography, history, arithmetic, handiwork. A 
selected list of ‘essential books' in English, Swahili and in the vernacular languages is at- 
tached to each chapter. 


NIGERIA 


Nigeria. Education Department. Syllabus for infant and primary classes. Lagos, C.M.S. 
Bookshop, 1945, 191 p. No price given. 
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A teacher's guide to the content of primary schooling, based on the suggestions of de- 
partmental and mission school subject specialists. Although old, and doubtless superseded 
in parts of Nigeria's rapidly evolving educational system, the Syllabus has many points of in- 
terest. 


The two sections of the book cover the first three grades (infant classes) and the follow- 
ing six primary school grades. The method of treatment is by subject. A short preface for 
each subject describes the purposes of teaching it and the principles that should guide the 
teacher. Content matter for the grades is listed for the four terms that make up the school 
year, it is described simply and in general terms - apart from cross-references to a few 
textbooks, the Syllabus appears to leave to the teacher the responsibility of organizing les- 
sons in graded sequence and of using local resources as the main substance of his lessons. 
The fullest section, on Rural Science’, combines the material of agriculture, nature study 
and hygiene; both the hints to the teacher and the syllabus emphasize practical work, activity 
methods and a close link between the school and its community. 


SOMALILAND (Italian Trusteeship) 


Somalia. Laws, statutes, etc. 'Decreton. 156 rep. del 4 dicembre 1951: Programmi di 
insegnamento per le scuole elementari di tipo somalo" in Bolletino Ufficiale, Anno III, Sup- 
plemento N.1 al N.1, 31 Gennaio 1952, 43-110 p. Mogadiscio, Ammistrazione Fiduciaria 
Italiana della Somalia. No price given. 





Approved teaching programmes for the Somali primary schools. The material is pre- 
sented in the recognized form of syllabuses, but is clearly and simply expressed so as to be 
useful to Somali teachers without much previous training. Each subject is taken in turn - 
religion, moral and civic education, Arabic, Italian, arithmetic and geometry, science and 
hygiene, history, geography, handwork. For each of these the manual provides a short in- 
troduction on teaching aims, an Outline of the main content of teaching for successive classes, 
and a series of hints on teaching method. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA (NATAL) 


Natal. Education Department. Syllabuses for native primary schools: infant class I and II 
and standards I to VII. / Pietermaritzburg /, 1949. 256 p. No price given. 








This curriculum guide for teachers in African primary schools is organized by subjects. 
A table in the introduction shows the total time per week that should be allotted to each sub- 
ject. 


The separate chapters vary considerably in presentation, but usually contain both notes 
for the teacher (aims, classroom method, prescribed or suggested textbooks) and a graded 
setting out of content matter for the successive classes. The curriculum of the African pri- 
mary school has a practical bias designed to make it respond to community needs: "The 
ideal school is one which is closely connected with progressive community effort of all kinds 
(Introduction). For the lower classes the range of subjects is: Zulu, English, arithmetic, 
handwriting, scripture, health, general and agricultural science, history and geography, arts 
and crafts, handwork (needlework or gardening) music, physical training. In the upper classes 
Afrikaans is added and the proportion of time allotted to subjects is changed. 


AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina. Direccién General de Ensehanza Primaria. Programa de educacion primaria. 
Buenos Aires, 1954. 79 p., tables. No price given. 





The last curriculum for primary schools in Argentina was prepared in 1948, slightly mo- 
dified in 1950. It is now brought into harmony with the educational requirements of the Second 
Five-Year Plan and with the national doctrine. The introduction describes the aims of pri- 
mary education, and outlines the methods to be used - “activity methods" being particularly 
recommended. 
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This report gives a subject curriculum, detailed for each level; and an analytical deve- 
lopment programme, is presented in the form of tables arranged in columns: units of work; 
subjects included in each unit; items included in each subject; pupil assignments (observa- 
tion, association, expression); and skills and habits to be taught to the pupils. 











CANADA 


Alberta. Education Department. Bulletin. No. 1-4 supplement. Edmonton, 1949-51. 5 vols, 
Single copies 25c. 


Bulletin No. 1 is an introduction to the Programme of Studies for the Elementary and Se- 
condary Schools in the Province of Alberta, Canada. It is a ‘statement regarding purposes, 
functions and procedures’, a ‘statement of educational principles containing the thoughts, 
views and findings of our own [the Dept. of Ed. for Alberta/ curriculum groups with those of 
many widely recognized authorities, interpreted in the light of needs and conditions prevail- 
ing in Alberta’. The chapter headings are: Social needs and social structure; the pupil and 
his growth; the learning process. 


Bulletins Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are teachers' guides in elementary school subjects. Bulletin 
No. 2, after listing the objectives of education, is mainly devoted to practical enterprise ac- 
tivities by which desirable growths may be fostered in the elementary school child. Photo- 
graphs supplement the text. 


Guiding principles and suggestions for aiding the teacher in developing the programmes 
for handwriting and art in the elementary classes are outlined in Bulletin No. 3. 


Bulletin No. 4 contains physical education programmes for Grades | - VI, including in- 
structions for teaching physical exercises and games, as well as indications for their musical 
accompaniment. A supplement gives a collection of dances for elementary school pupils. 


Québec. Département de l1'Instruction publique. Programme d'études des écoles primaires 
élémentaires. /Québec/, 1948. 479 p. No price given. 





This volume is the official revised curriculum of the Ministry of Public Education in the 
Province of Quebec for its elementary primary teachers. 


Factors contributing to the child's capacities for absorbing the prescribed curriculum 
and a description of the child's psychological development from the ages of 6 to 12 are con- 
tained in the introduction. 


Each subject in the curriculum is dealt with in a separate chapter containing directives 
and the programme to be taught in each of the seven grades. The longest chapter is on reli- 
gion. History of Canada, ‘formation morale', handwriting and manual training are not in- 
cluded in this volume. 


CHILE 


Chile. Direccién General de Educacién Primaria. Planes y programas de estudio para la 
education primaria: 1. Texto completo. Santiago de Chile. 1949. 522 p. Not for sale. 








Following the changes made in the curriculum by the Decreto supremo No. 9226 of 16 
September 1948, this complete statement of the courses of study in all types and grades of 
pre-school and primary education has been issued, including the education given in vocational 
and agricultural elementary schools. 





The curriculum for pre-school education has the following headings: health; motion; 
language; artistic, sensorial and intellectual education. For the regular elementary school 
(which in Chile includes three 'grades' of two years each), the headings include physical, in- 
tellectual, manual, aesthetic, moral and differentiated vocational education. There are dif- 
ferent curricula for the vocational education of boys and girls. The curriculum for agricul- 
tural education is given at the end of the volume. 
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For each subject there is an introductory statement of educational principles, outlines 
of sample lessons, the development of the course (with three columns for the contents, the 
activities and the goals) by years, and a bibliography with one section for the teachers and 
one for the students. 


CUBA 


. Cuba. Junta de Superintendentes de Escuelas. Plan y cursos de estudios para las escuelas 





primarias elementales urbanas. La Habana, 1945. 830 p., illus. (Circular No. 133). No 
price given. 





A standing commission for the Revision of Courses of Study (Comisién Revisora Perma- 
nente de los Cursos de Esterdios) was appointed in August 1943 to modify the primary cur- 








riculum which had been in force since 1926. The revised curriculum was officially approved 

and enforced in June 1944. It places emphasis on education rather than instruction - teachers 
should promote intuitive learning (autoaprendizaje). The reform created a new pre-primary 

grade to precede the existing six-year primary schooling. 





Subjects are subdivided into years and for each one the curriculum gives: general and 
specific objectives; goals; essentials; and activities and exercises corresponding to the 
goals. The subjects included are: reading and writing, language, arithmetic, nature study, 
civics and morals, physical education, drawing, manual work (for all the grades), agricul- 
ture, geography, history (for grades III to VI), health education and home economics (for 
grades IV to VI). Suggestions on teaching methods are completed by selected bibliographies 
on the teaching of each subject. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Republica Dominicana. Secretaria de Estado de Educacion y Bellas Artes. Programas de la 
educacion primaria. Ciudad Trujillo, 1951. 217 p. No price given. 








The primary school curriculum was changed by Ordinance Number 842/50 in 1950, which 
also changed those of secondary and normal schools. The objectives are to reduce the num- 
ber of subjects, whenever experience shows it advisable, and to place more emphasis on ba- 
sic subjects (Spanish, mathematics). It was expected by this means to permit the gradual 
development, at a later stage, of other subjects and of the activities suited to each age de- 
tailed in the course of study. 


The specific objectives of the main subjects (language; mathematics; social studies; 
natural sciences; manual work; artistic and physical education) are described and a time 
table is given for each of the six grades. The curriculum is given in considerable detail, 
with methodological directions and selected bibliographies for each heading. It includes read- 
ing and writing, language, arithmetic and geometry, natural sciences, morals, manual work, 
singing and gymnastics (for grades I and II) and social studies (for grades III to VI). With the 
establishment of two special intermediate years to replace advanced primary instruction, the 
new curriculum provides for complete training in basic studies for pupils who are not able to 
receive secondary education. 


ECUADOR 


Carbo, Edmundo. 'Plan de estudios y programas.’ Revista Ecuatoriana de Educacion. 
Quarterly. '‘Problemas de Educacion Primaria’, vol. 6, No. 20. Marzo-Abril de 1952, pp. 
31-39. Quito, Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. Annual subscription 20 sucres; single copies 
5 sucres. Tobar, Julio. 'Un proyecto de Plan de Estudios para la Escuela Urbana Ecuato- 
riana.' Revista Ecuatoriana de Educaci6n. Quarterly. 'Planes de Estudios', vol. 6, No. 
21, Mayo y Junio de 1952, pp. 27-33. Quito, Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. Annual sub- 
scription 20 sucres; single copies 5 sucres. 








These studies were published in two special issues of the journal. The first is devoted 
to primary education and the other to the curriculum. 
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Edmundo Carbo's study is mainly concerned with general considerations to be taken into 
account in determining courses of studies, and stresses the importance of a new, broad, well- 
graded curriculum in primary education. It includes a critical analysis of the 'Plan de Estu- 
dios y Programas’ of 1941, with a short summary of the text. 


Julio Tobar's article gives a projected curriculum for use in urban primary schools in 
Ecuador, in five main groups: intellectual and moral education; manual and artistic educa- 
tion; physical education; vocational education; free activities and libraries. 


Ecuador. Ministerio de Educacion. Planes y programas experimentales para la escuela 
primaria ecuatoriana. Quito, Edit. Fr. Jodoco Ricke, 1948. 112 p. No price given. 








The present curriculum for Ecuadorian primary schools was established in 1941 and had 
not been changed officially at the time of publication of this new 'Plan'. The Plan was pre- 
pared jointly by the Ministry of Education and the ‘Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Educacion' , and was designed to be put into effect first in the Experimental School Centres of 
Quito and Guayaguil, but with the hope that it could also be extended to the other primary 
schools at a later date. Although not officially enforced, it is already widely used throughout 
the country. 


The curriculum does not contain instructions as to the methods to be employed, but em- 
phasis is laid on teaching methods based on ‘centres of interest’. After a short explanation 
of the general aims of primary education, most of the book deals with syllabuses from grades 
Ito VI. Detailed instructions are given on the teaching of the mother tongue, arithmetic, so- 
cial sciences, natural sciences and manual work. A chapter is devoted to physical education. 
An important new activity is called ‘family education' (educaci6n para la vida en el hogar). 
Each subject is introduced by a short chapter on general principles. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay. Ministerio de Educacién. Ensenanza primaria. Asuncion, 1948. 121 p. (Plan 
de estudios, Programas y Reglamentos, 2). No price given. 





Law No. 689 of 1924 ( primary education reform' ) modified the primary school curricu- 
lum. This volume includes the text of the law; the course of study for the three categories 
of primary schools existing in Paraguay: lower (three years), middle (five years), and upper 
(six years), with the time table; the curriculum; and the regulations concerning both public 
and private primary education. 


Subjects included are reading and writing, arithmetic, Spanish, practical knowledge 
(conocimientos itiles) - including health, natural sciences, history, civics and morals, geo- 
graphy; singing, gymnastics, manual work (for grades I to IV), drawing (for grades II to VI), 
physics and chemistry (for grades V and VI). Under each heading advice is given as to the 
way of teaching certain parts of the programme. 





PERU 


Peru. Ministerio de Educacién Publica. Planes y programas para la educacion infantil, las 
clases de transicion y la educaci6n primaria comin. 2ed. La Perla (Lima), Imprenta del 
Colegio Militar Leoncio Prado, 1947. No price given. 








Arenas Delgado, Antonio. 'Caracteristicas de los programas de educacion primaria de 1943, 
vigentes' Educacién, Ano 1951, Nos. 14/15, pp. 51-76. Lima. Universidad Nacional Mayor 
de San Marcos, Facultad de Educacion. No price given. 


Astete Maravi, Leopoldo. 'El programa de esenciales basicos' Nueva educacion, Ano X, 
Vol. XIII, No. 70, Junio de 1954, pp. 33-44; No. 71, pp. 41-48. Lima. Monthly. Single 
copies 3 soles. 








Following the Decreto supremo of 10 July 1941, a special commission was appointed to 
prepare the curriculum that was approved and enforced in 1943 (described and criticized by 
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Arenas Delgado). At that time, elementary education included one year of pre-school educa- 
tion (kindergarten and/or transition) and six years of primary schooling (reduced to five years 
in 1951). More recently the Resolution ministerial No. 2207 of 11 March 1954, approved the 
new curriculum of basic essentials (Programa de esenciales basicos) for pre-primary and 
primary education. It has not yet been published, but it is outlined in Astete Maravi's article. 
The new curriculum puts more stress on child-centred teaching. 








Subjects included are: language and other means of expression, arithmetic, social stu- 
dies, moral and religious education, physical education. 


PUERTO RICO 
Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of Field Studies. Public education and the 


future of Puerto Rico; a curriculum survey, 1948-49. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 614 p. No price given. 








The findings of a survey staff consisting of some twenty experts from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who made the study in 1948 and 1949 in co-operation with Puerto Rican 
educators. 


The survey explains why the educational programme had to be improved, basing suggested 
changes on the needs, problems, and resources (material and manpower) of the people of 
Puerto Rico, and on their own social philosophy and way of life. It shows how the needs, 
problems, resources and values may be determined, in every case giving details of actual 
methods used. An educational programme was developed and proposed to suit Puerto Rican 
problems of health, economic efficiency, creative and aesthetic living, social effectiveness, 
and communications. In each of these areas facts and material are presented in order to 
show the need for improvement and the processes that could bring about improvement. 


A thorough description of the steps taken to solve a practical problem in a comparatively 
underdeveloped area. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Association of School Administrators. American school curriculum; thirty-first 
yearbook. Washington, D.C., 1953. 551 p. $5.00. 





This yearbook, prepared by the Commission on American School Curriculum, is pri- 
marily of interest to school superintendents in their endeavour to keep cirruculum develop- 
ment and organization abreast of changing social conditions. It does not outline a curriculum 
for the nation as a whole, or discuss the entire range of curriculum problems in the United 
States of America, but reviews the various patterns of curriculum organization and from 
these gives valuable advice as to how improvement can be effected. Actual examples of how 
various school administrations brought their elementary and secondary curriculum in line 
with the needs of the society are illustrated. 


The influence of home and community; ways and means of building public understanding; 
the use of visual aids; and the réle of the teacher in improving curriculum are covered. One 
section deals with the evaluation of classroom achievement and school effectiveness, with 
principles and methods fully explained. 


Association for Student Teaching. Yearbook, 1953. Curriculum trends in teacher education, 
by Jesse A. Bond & John A. Hockett. Lock Haven, Pa., State Teachers College, 1953. 299 p. 
No price given. 





This yearbook assumes that if curriculum improvement is to be effective, student tea- 
chers must be trained in the practices advocated by leaders of education in order that the ne- 
wer theories may be put into practice on a larger scale. Specifically it proposes to investi- 
gate the extent to which prospective teachers in the United States of America are trained to 
accept the newer curriculum trends and to put them into practice in actual teaching situations. 
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To answer this question, a set of trends in elementary and secondary curricula were 
identified by the Committee in charge of the preparation of the yearbook. For elementary 
school, sixteen trends were considered representative and important, e.g. better understand- 
ing of children, activity programmes, larger groupings of subject matter, wider use of com- 
munity resources, more attention to the needs, aptitude and interest of the child. 


A questionnaire was sent to a selected list of members of the Association, who hold res- 
ponsible positions in teacher training institutions. They were asked to state to what extent 
the training programmes at their institution takes into account these trends, difficulties en- 
countered in preparing teachers to cope with anticipated changes in the programme. The re- 
plies from the forty-two universities and colleges show that most of them make a serious at- 
tempt to make prospective elementary school teachers aware of new trends. However, the 
impact of such training on actual teaching practices in schools, either at the student teaching 
stage or when the students take up definite teaching assignments after their graduation leaves 
something to be desired. The chief difficulties seem to be the crystalization of traditional 
practices in many of the public schools where most graduates must work. 


The second part of the book gives detailed descriptions of the teacher training programmes 
at some selected universities and colleges. Part III contains a bibliography on the supervi- 
sion of practice teaching. 








zi 19. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Yearbook, 1951. Action for cur- 
4 riculum improvement. Washington, D.C., 1951. 246 p. $3.50. 

at 

> * The 1951 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development gives 


a description of the way in which pupils, teachers, supervisors, administrators, parents and 
other citizens can work together towards curriculum improvement. 


Contributions to programme development can come from many persons - pupils, teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, consultants, universities, citizens - but the individual school 
group is the basic unit for curriculum development - which is a continuing need because of 
technological developments, changing international problems, social change and educational 
progress. Curriculum programmes should be concerned with living and learning conditions 
in the school and in the community. Planning should be based on the needs of society and the 
interests of pupils. Educational programmes should emphasize moral responsibility and pre- 
pare children for the complexities of modern life. Teacher training should provide educatio- 
nal leadership for improving the curriculum. 
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Changes that are needed to improve the curriculum relate to the professional staff, 
teacher learning situations, pupil behaviour, community relationships, school organization, 
instructional materials and methods of working. The ultimate goal is improved pupil beha- 
viour along such lines as: ability to define and solve problems, development of new and wider 
interests, growth in ability of self appraisal, increasing skill in communication, active parti- 
cipation in citizenship, and ability to evaluate critically. Improvement in instructional mate- 
rials and their use are often essential to curriculum change. 
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It is essential to evaluate all stages of curriculum change, and such evaluation should be 
planned and carried out in terms of the specific purposes of the programme, which should be 
defined by changes to be achieved. 





Curriculum change in America should now be devoted to: improving democratic 
group processes, using what is known about learning and growth, working with the commu- 
nity and using its resources, improving curriculum planning and teaching, evaluating the cur- 
riculum, and teaching and educating for international understanding and the defence of free- 
dom. 


















Kearney, Nolan C. Elementary school objectives. A report prepared for the Mid-Century 
Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Education. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 
189 p. $3.00. 















Goals for elementary education in the United States of America are outlined by a group 
of prominent American educational authorities whose study was jointly sponsored by the 
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United States Office of Education, the National Education Association, Princeton University 
and the Russell Sage Foundation. The study, as a whole, deals with obtainable objectives 
rather than with problems of curriculum and instructional methods and is broken down into 
nine main fields of development, each of which lists the recommended goals a child should 
reach at a given age. These fields include physical, aesthetic, social and emotional develop- 
ment, ethical behaviour, etc. and the upper age limits of the groups are: elementary (about 
9 years), intermediate (about 12 years), and upper-grade (about 15 years). 


The latter part of the study deals with the implications in educational practice. 


Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. The elementary course of study. Harris- 
burg, 1949. 587 p. illus. (Bulletin No. 233-B). No price given. 





In 1946 a State-wide programme was launched in which each community was encouraged 
to put forward suggestions, through local teachers, for improving the State curriculum. A 
publication entitled ''Local participation in State-wide revision of the elementary school cur- 
riculum" was distributed to teachers, supervisors and administrators. 


As an outcome of this participation the present course of study was issued indicating the 
tentative scope and sequence, in terms of growth, in the various areas of learning or divi- 
sions of subject matter. These include language arts, social living, arithmetic, health, phy- 
sical education, recreation, safety education, art and music. In addition, the related discus- 
sion on the school and its community and administration procedures, which are necessary to 
implement this course of study are included. Special chapters are also devoted to the men- 
tally retarded children and the use of audio-visual aids in education. 


As an example of the detail of the content, the chapter on social living is divided into 
grades and subdivided into units with appropriate goals, subject matters, suggestions to 
teachers and sources. Grade I for instance includes the following units: our homes and how 
we live in them; our school and how we live in it; how we go to and from school and what we 
see on the way; how we enjoy our pets; and holidays and special days. 


Pierce, Paul R. Techniques of curriculum making in the Chicago public schools. Chicago, 
Board of Education, 1953. 47 p. illus. (Curriculum brochure No. 4). No price given. 





In 1949 a Curriculum Council was established by the Chicago Public Schools to draw up 
a curriculum improvement programme - representative of the whole Chicago community. 
Parents, citizens, university specialists and pupil leaders were to participate as well as pro- 
fessional school workers. The pamphlet describes the work of the Council over a period of 
four years - its origin, aims, organization and procedures. 


Shane, Harold G. & McSwain, E.T. Evaluation and the elementary curriculum. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 477 p. No price given. 





A guide to evaluators in examining the goals of elementary education and appraising me- 
thods. A chapter is devoted to the value conflicts existing in American culture. The second 
part of the book presents suggested criteria for judging school work and is intended to stimu- 
late thought and discussions among evaluators. The criteria are dealt with separately for 
each subject and cover the curriculum and its environment, the language arts, arithmetic, 
social studies, elementary science and the r6éle of the teacher. A very detailed annotated 
bibliography is included as an appendix. 


Smith, B. Othanel; Stanley, William O. & Shores, J. Harlan. Fundamentals of curriculum 
development. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Co., 1950. 780 p. (New World 
education series). No price given. 





The 'New World education series', of which this is one volume, is designed to keep 
teacher education abreast of social change and the results of research in various areas of 
learning. In the field of curriculum development there are a number of basic problems; at- 
tempts at their solution have controlled the direction of curriculum development. The authors 
consider that there are four basic steps to be achieved in order to establish suitable curricula 
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in schools. The determination of educational objectives is followed by a choice of principles 
and procedures for selecting potential experiences which may be placed in the instructional 
programme. It is then held necessary to determine whether the presentation of the curricu- 
lum shall be subject-centred, based on ‘activity methods'; designed around a ‘core curricu- 
lum'; or arranged in the community school pattern. When the overall pattern is clear, it 
is then necessary to establish principles and procedures by which changes can be made, eva- 
luated and sustained. Before developing a study of each of these aspects of the curriculum 
procedure, the authors analyse social factors which have to be taken into account in develop- 
ing acurriculum. The importance of human relations in determining curriculum is empha- 
sized frequently throughout the book. 


Each chapter is followed by a section suggesting activities for student teachers or other 
educators which will allow them to apply the principles enunciated in the chapter. An anno- 
tated reading list is attached to each chapter, and there is a comprehensive bibliography at 
the end of the book which includes all references in the text and footnotes. The book is in- 
dexed. 


ASIA 





INDIA 


India. Bureau of Education. Syllabus for basic schools. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1950. 105 p. (Pamphlet No. 70). 3s.6d. 





This handbook was prepared by the Ministry of Education, on the request of State Govern- 
ments, to serve as a guide in the introduction of basic education in the junior and senior basic 
schools. After outlining in brief the history and characteristics of basic education, it defines 
the objectives of each subject to be taught within the overall aim of "liberal education" or 
"education of a free man". 


The subject of craft assumes the larger part of the curriculum and includes spinning and 
weaving, gardening leading to agriculture, book craft leading to wood and metal work, lea- 
ther work, clay work and pottery, fisheries and home craft. The other subjects cover the 
mother tongue, social studies, mathematics, general science, art including drawing, music 
and aesthetics, Hindi and games and physical activities. 


Detailed syllabuses are given for each subject, divided by grades, with some suggestions 
to teachers. The proposed time to be allotted to each subject per day is also included. 


Madras (State). Education Department. The modified scheme of elementary education; a 
guide book. Madras, Director of Information & Publicity, /1953/. 27 p. No price given. 








Committee on Elementary Education in Madras, 1953. Report... Madras, 
Director of Information & Publicity, /1954/. 79 p. 5 annas. 


This explanatory booklet on the modified scheme of elementary education sets out its 
principles, important features, advantages, as well as answering criticisms. The scheme is 
based on three main assumptions: the need to extend elementary education (6-12 years) toa 
larger number of children, the need to keep the child in closer touch with his home and com- 
munity life and the need for a non-academic education alongside the academic instruction pro- 
vided in schools. The scheme envisages two daily sessions of three hours each, leaving one- 
half day for an out-of-school programme. This would be devoted to physical exercises as 
well as to learning and participating in some productive activity in the home or community. 
Through this sytem, two groups of children can be taught by the same teacher at the same 
time, thus resolving the problem of teacher shortage, school accommodation and over- 
crowdedness in school, while providing a better rounded education. No significant change is 
introduced in the school syllabus which includes language, mathematics, history, geography, 
hygiene, civics and moral instruction, nature study and gardening, singing and drawing. Phy- 
sical training and handicrafts were however deleted in the modified scheme. 
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The second book is the report of a Committee specially appointed to examine the existing 
system of elementary education in the State and the modified scheme to determine if it was 
capable of improving the quality of the education provided and of furthering the goal of univer- 
sal compulsory elementary education. The report includes a number of recommendations for 
the implementation of the scheme. 


As the first pamphlet analysed above is rather brief, this second volume will be a useful 
complement in understanding the scheme. 


The modified scheme was introduced in 1953 but discontinued in 1954, but the documents 
are abstracted here as they describe a good example of the two-shift school which is receiv- 
ing wide acceptance in India. 


Mysore (State). Committee for Educational Reform in Mysore. Report of the committee... 
Bangalore, Government Press, 1953. 500 p. "Pre-primary, primary and adult education", 
pp. 69-134. No price given. 





The report of the committee which was appointed to draft proposals for the reorientation 
of the system of education, states that the existing four-year primary course is inadequate to 
produce permanent literacy, and should be increased to six, especially since transfer to a 
middle school would involve, in the majority of cases, a shift to another area or district. The 
aim of primary education is "the harmonious development of all the faculties - physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional and social - that will fit the individual to a democratic, co-operative 
social order". 


It is difficult to achieve this aim because the activity side of the curriculum is neglected 
since the majority of teachers are poorly qualified and untrained. The committee recom- 
mends that the outlook of teachers should be reoriented to allow some chance of reaching the 
goals of basic education. The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue, while second 
language teaching should be given considerable attention. The medium of instruction in the 
secondary schools is to be Kannada. Recommendations are made on each subject to be taught 
with a proposed time-table for the distribution of the number of hours per week, which total 
21. 


PAKISTAN 


Bengal (Pakistan). Education Directorate. Revised curriculum for primary schools in East 
Bengal. /Dacca, 1952/. 43 p. (Notification No. 103 P.E.S.); As.5. 





The revised curriculum was drawn up in order to achieve the well-being of the children 
at school and that of the people among whom they live. Its functions are defined.as being the 
physical development of the child, his mental and emotional growth, his social and moral 
training and his preparation for everyday life. To fulfil these objectives it was found neces- 
sary to arrange activities of various kinds without classifying them in terms of specific sub- 
jects. The proposed weekly time-table has the teaching of the mother tongue, arithmetic, 
social studies, elements of science, art and craft, physical training, games, music and reli- 
gious instruction as the main subjects. Detailed suggestions as to suitable methods are given 
for each subject, divided by grade. 


PHILIPPINES 


Philippine Association of School Superintendents. Quarterly bulletin, vols. I-III, Sept. 1951 - 
June 1954. Manila. Single copies P.50. 





The first three volumes of this journal were devoted to the Philippine community schools 
and contained articles dealing with the curriculum and the evaluation of their programmes. 


Vol. I, No. 2 contains four articles entitled 'Sources of curricular experience’, 'Ad- 
venture in group action’, 'The réle of the classroom teacher in curriculum development' , 
and 'Ways of life and their curricular implications’. The first gives examples of how the 
teacher can apply the school curriculum to community activities; the second advocates the 
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democratic group action method by which curricular projects may be initiated; the third is a 
teacher's guide to curricular practices; and the fourth, an essay in comparative education 
with specific reference to curricular problems. 


Vol. I, No. 3 contains a comprehensive list, in Tagalog and in English, of teaching ac- 
tivities for grades I-VI for developing social responsibilities in the child. The list is pre- 
ceded by an explanatory introduction. The issue also contains articles on reorganizing the 
school curriculum, a community school programme in fundamental education, and one on the 
Philippine community schools. 


Vol. I, No. 4 is devoted to suggestions for enriching and vitalizing the curriculum for 
the improvement of community living. These have been prepared for the primary grades by 
the teachers of the District of Lemery. 


Vol. II, No. 1 is a report on the 43rd Annual Convention of Division Superintendents held 
in 1952. It has the following chapter headings: general organization of the curriculum; in- 
structional techniques; development of instructional materials out of local resources; actual 
curriculum practices of promise in the Philippines; broader concepts of evaluation and guid- 
ance; and educating teachers for curriculum development. Lists of curriculum characteris- 
tics and general principles preface the report and it ends with 27 recommendations for improv- 
ing the curriculum in the Philippines. 


Vol. III, No. 4 contains a single article entitled 'Evaluation of community education’ , 
by Dr. Pedro T. Orata, a Unesco programme specialist. It gives a review of community 
school evaluation in different countries where the problems of living are similar to those in 
the Philippines. Examples of aids in evaluating and comparing situations are also given in 
tabulated form. 
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30. Blakemore, George L. Integrating the primary school curriculum or teaching through 
centres of interest. Wagga Wagga, Teachers' College, /1953/ 99 p. No price given. 
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A description of an experiment carried out by a group of teachers whose aim was 'to 
determine the outcomes, particularly regarding the acquisition of factual knowledge and fun- 
damental skills and the development of personality and social attitudes, of teaching in the 
Primary School through centres of interest instead of through ordinary school subjects, 
through pupil activities instead of lesson plans'. Ten ‘centres of interest' were selected for 
the experiment - 'A social survey', 'The fireman', ‘Treasures of our garden’, 'Folk mu- 
sic', 'The life and work of Elioth Gruner', 'The story of flight', etc. The teaching method 
is described, with illustrations, showing what the teachers and the pupils did and the results 
obtained. 
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It was concluded that the integrated, child-centred approach proved worth while as far 
as the acquisition of knowledge was concerned, and certainly in the development of persona- 
lity and social attitudes. ‘However, the experimental period was much too short for us to 
draw any far-reaching conclusions." 


Individual chapters describing the progress and results in each unit are preceded by a 
general discussion of the principles involved and the need for programme integration. 















31. New South Wales. Department of Education. Curriculum for primary schools. Sydney, 
Govt. Printer, 1952. 526 p. No price given. 
















The curriculum described was drawn up over a period of three years by several com- 
mittees of professional educators. The material to be taught is grouped under subject head- 
ings (health and physical education, English, social studies, mathematics, etc.), and there 

are cross-references which indicate ways in which the subjects may be related to one another 
and by which the total curriculum may be considered as a unified whole. The information on 
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each subject is arranged in two columns, which separate the content of the courses and a pa- 
rallel series of notes explaining the content in more detail and suggesting possible treatment 
and teaching methods. 


An introduction sets out the principles on which the curriculum is constructed. The 
courses of study have been developed to stimulate the growth of children and to help them 
later to play a full part as members of the Australian community. Lesson material is be- 
lieved to have meaning for the pupil only so far as it has to do with his own problems and ex- 
periences. A knowledge of the origins, development and function of social institutions is con- 
sidered an important part of the programme. Included in the text are suggestions for general 
organization of school programmes, but it is emphasized that both organization and content 
are subject to the individual requirements of the pupil and to the environment in which the 
school is located. A special note is included on the problems of teaching in small schools, 
though little specific attention to this problem is given in the syllabus material itself. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand. Education Department. School Publications Branch. The primary school cur- 
riculum; revised syllabuses. Wellington, 1948. 107 p. No price given. 








This booklet contains the syllabuses of seven of the subjects taught in the primary school 
as revised by the committees established for that purpose. It is supplemented by separate 
pamphlets covering those subjects not dealt with in this publication. The foreword states that 
‘when the review is complete, the various syllabuses will be co-ordinated and the final curri- 
culum re-issued in book form' . 


A separate chapter is devoted to each subject, each chapter having a short introduction 
outlining the aims to be sought through teaching that subject. A number of suggested topics 
are listed around which the school programme could be built. In some cases brief proposals 
concerning the methods of teaching are included. Each chapter ends with the prescribed con- 
tent to be taught for each of the six classes or for the three divisions in which the primary 
school is divided. 


EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 


Weyrich, Josef. ed. Die neuzeitliche Lehstoff-Verteilung der Usterreichischen Volksschulen. 
Salzburg, Buchdruckerei Etzendorfer & Co. /1954/, 168 p. No price given. 





This is a detailed statement of the syllabus of Austrian primary schools (Volksschulen), 
originally prepared in 1947 for primary teachers in the ‘Land’ of Salzburg and eventually ap- 
proved for use in a number of other ‘Lander’ of federal Austria. 


The publication presents a programme of study divided into fortnightly units for the whole 
of the school year (mid-September to mid-July). It is divided by level, covering grades 1 to 
8. 


A list of approved textbooks, teachers handbooks and teaching aids is also appended. 


In the second part, instructions of a general nature are given to the teachers. It is again 
divided by grades and covers all the subjects taught. 


The author is educational adviser to the Government of Salzburg and author of several 
works on teaching method. 


BELGIUM 


Bauwens, Léon. Code de l'enseignement primaire. Bruxelles, L'Edition universelle, S.A., 
1949. 200 p. (12th edition). No price given. 
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A compilation of Belgian laws related to the primary school with commentaries on each 
law. Contains. also decrees on organization and administration and circulars from the Mi- 
nistry of Education. Programmes of study are dealt with in Art, 17-21 of the 'loi organique 
de l'enseignement primaire', where the compulsory subjects are listed. Detailed pro- 
grammes are decided upon by each municipal council. In order to facilitate their tasks, cir- 
culars are sent out from the Ministry of Education as a guide for municipal school authorities. 
One of these circulars commented upon in the present book is a model programme of study 
including some general pedagogical principles; another circular indicates how the minimum 
goals can be achieved and what the aims of teaching should be in each subject. The commen- 
taries on the teaching of civics also contain general directives concerning the aims of educa- 
tion. 


FRANCE 


35. Leterrier, L. Enseignement du premier degré; programmes, instructions, répartitions 
mensuelles et hebdomadaires. Paris, Hachette, 1953. 562 p. No price given. 








The teaching programme of the primary school in France, (the subjects to be covered 
and time devoted to each subject at each level of which there are four, each of two years, in 
the primary school) is fixed centrally by order of the Ministry of Education which also issues 
general directives on the teaching of most subjects. Within the prescribed programme, the 
teacher is free to arrange his own time-table and to determine his own teaching methods and 
the detailed content of courses. 


The present handbook groups in a single volume all the relevant government orders and 
circulars relating to teaching in the pre-primary, primary and post-primary schools. The 
material is arranged under these three divisions but the primary school occupies by far the 
most important place. A large proportion of the book concerns suggestions by the author on 
lesson content, time breakdown (quarterly, monthly or even weekly) for each subject and for 
each level. Separate suggestions are for specific types of schools, e.g. urban or rural boys. 
These suggestions follow the official directives closely. ‘If sometimes the content of these 
lessons or exercises (suggested) seem to be unduly full this is simply because we wish to 
give to each teacher the opportunity to choose what is suited to his particular class.' 
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The handbook also contains information on examinations and on the organization and ma- 
nagement of schools. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


36. Catty, Nancy. Learning and teaching in the junior school. London, Methuen & Co., 1949. 
123 p. (Reprinted 1952). 7s. 6d. 
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This book implements the Primary School Report prepared by the Hadow Commission in 
1931, which revolutionized curricula and methods in the primary school. The author, taking 
into account the fact that teachers in general took little notice of the Report, states that her 
aim in writing this book was ‘to suggest ways in which the formal school of the well known 
type can be converted into the democratic school where both teachers and children alike are 
free to think for themselves and to work out their own salvation which, in the case of the chil- 
dren, is synonymous with their own education’ . 


It proposes ways in which the teacher can organize and carry out children's activities in 
the 7 to 11 age groups. 










37. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. Welsh Department. The curriculum and the commu- 
nity in Wales. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 114 p. (Pamphlet No. 6) Bilingual. 3s.6d. 












The first part of this bilingual publication (English and Welsh) is devoted to language teach- 
ing. In Wales, serious educational problems are posed by the co-existence of a dominating 
world language and a minor tongue. The part Welsh teachers can play in the classroom in 
enabling children 'to move easily in two languages, to possess the best of the past and the 
present and to enter upon the future with a sense of unbroken social continuity’ is described. 
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After stating that 'in relation to the community and culture of Wales, the curriculum of 
its schools has the double task of transmitting an existing (sectional) Welsh culture and, so 
far as language barriers permit, of making it available to all Welshmen, partly as a posses- 
sion, but far more as a challenge’, the second part illustrates, for the benefit of the Welsh 
primary and secondary school teacher, how this may be carried out in the teaching of history, 
geography and social studies. 


The junior school; schemes of work and organization. London, Evans Brothers, 1951. 47 p. 
No price given. 





A Junior School caters for children in the 7 - 11 age group. If its purpose is to foster 
the harmonious growth of the individual child, and not simply stock his mind with facts and 
knowledge, then the curriculum should break away from the ‘traditional formal setting’ and 
be ‘thought of in terms of activity and experience’ . 


Under the heading ‘organization’, Part I of this publication gives special consideration 
to attainment tests, the preparation of time-tables and practical suggestions for adapting the 
curriculum to the backward child. 


In the second part, the subjects in the Junior School curriculum are treated in separate 
chapters, each one offering the teacher an outline of general principles to be followed and 
classroom activities to be carried out. 


Mellor, Edna. Education through experience in the infant school years. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1953. 248 p. 12s.6d. 





Part I of this book resumes briefly the history of educational philosophy, considering in 
particular the various stages of child development and education in pre-school years. It in- 
cludes commentaries on the age patterns and psychological characteristics of children. Child- 
hood education in the home and in the neighbourhood are discussed. 


Part II is concerned primarily with the function of the infant school and the réle it should 
play in child development. Five important aspects which should be considered: physical, in- 
tellectual, social, emotional and spiritual. Each is discussed with suggestions as to how the 
needs in each area can be met. 


NETHERLANDS 


Nederland. Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Het onderwijs in Neder- 
land. Verslag over het jaar 1952. 's-Gravenhage, Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 
1954. 679 p. ‘Lager onderwijs', pp. 414-567. No price given. 








Annual reports of Ministries of Education usually make only casual reference to the 
school curriculum. The 1952 report of the Netherlands Ministry, however, contains valuable 
source material on this question. The relevant part of the document, ‘Primary education’ , 
pp. 414-567, gives the three reports of the Chief Inspectors responsible for the zones into 
which Holland is administratively divided. 


The Chief Inspector of the first zone describes in detail an enquiry made into educational 
reconstruction or reform ('onderwijsverwieuwing' ) in the primary schools. He sent a full 
questionnaire through inspectors to the heads of all schools; this covered refresher courses 
for teachers, staff discussions, all changes in the curriculum and teaching methods adopted, 
experimental curriculum activities conducted in the schools, contact with parents and school 
boards, general evaluation. The questionnaire was thus more than a curriculum survey, but 
the analysis of replies throws a great deal of light on the present status in Holland of expe- 
rimental work’in the schools. A considerable number of schools reported definite action for 
improving classroom teaching. There is much diversity, however, in the way of going about 
reform. Meetings, courses for teachers, study of relevant literature, contact with school 
boards and parents, all have a part in the process. The report sums up replies in regard to 
difficulties encountered (insufficient background on the part of teachers, too heavy a work- 
load, large classes, etc.). A similar summary is given for the different methods adopted - 
centres of interest, unit teaching in concentric circles starting with the locality, teaching by 
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group work or ‘task forces'. The report traces the bearing of such methods on individual 
subjects. Finally there is a summary of 20 recommendations - items regarded as essential 
by school principals if the effort for reform is to gain ground. Some points are administra- 
tive: better premises, a lower pupil-teacher ratio, need for a crafts teacher in all schools, 
changes in the examination system; and others refer more particularly to teachers and their 
training. 


The reports from the remaining two Chief Inspectors do not describe an investigation of 
the same breadth and depth. In examining conditions in their zones, however, they pay atten- 
tion to various aspects of classroom work and the curriculum, and thus usefully supplement 
the first report. 


NORWAY 


Norge. Kirke- og undervisningsdepartementet. Normalplan for byfolkeskolen, 2. opplag. 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1948. 265 p. No price given. 





A manual containing the prescribed curricula for urban primary schools, prepared bya 
special committee appointed by the Norwegian Ministry of Education. It is divided into two 
parts: (a) general principles and recommendations; and (b) subjects to be taught, with de- 
tailed instructions for each. In explaining general rules which have been followed in drawing 
up the programmes of study, it is emphasized that teachers should not feel obliged to follow 
the plans too rigidly. Methods of teaching are dealt with at some length; group work, indi- 
vidual work, activity methods, etc., are discussed and general recommendations made. The 
general aims of education in a modern society are outlined. The treatment of each subject 
in the second part follows the same pattern: aims, minimum requirements, adaptation and 
presentation of the courses, detailed plans of work for each grade, methods recommended 
for each subject and ending with suggestions to encourage further studies. The last part of 
the book gives samples of written and oral examinations and lists official instructions for 
teachers. 
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SPAIN 


Espana. Direccién General de Ensenanza Primaria. Questionarios Nationales para la ense- 
hanza primaria. Madrid, Servicio de Publicaciones del Ministerio de Educacion Nacional, 
1953. 150 p. No price given. 








Revista espanola de pedagogia, Ano XI, No, 41, Enero-marzo 1953. 191 p. Madrid, Insti- 
tuto San José de Calasanz de Pedagogia, Calle Serrano 127. Annual subscription 100 pesetas; 
single copies, 30 pesetas. 
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In accordance with the 1945 primary education law, this curriculum came into force in 
February 1953; it is compulsory for public primary schools and serves as a guide for pri- 
vate schools. Its adaptation to the needs and means of the various types of schools in the 
provinces is entrusted to the respective provincial educational authorities, while the bishop 
is expected to draft the course of religious studies in each diocese. Subjects include language, 
mathematics, civics, social knowledge, geography, history, natural sciences, elementary 
law (for the professional education grade), drawing, singing and manual work. The theoreti- 
cal bases of this curriculum are discussed in the special issue of the Revista espanola de 


pedagogia . 





SWEDEN 


Sverige. Kungl. SkolJverstyrelsen. Betunkande med fUrslag till undervisningsplan fbr 
rikets folkskolor. Stockholm, Svenska BokfSrlaget, 1953. 322 p. 12 Kr. 50 Ure. 








Following the reform of the Swedish school system in 1950, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for a revised primary school curriculum - the new programmes of 
study to be implemented during the 1954-55 school year. The result of the committee's work 
is presented in this volume. The introductory chapters deal with general principles, the aims 
and purposes of the new nine-year comprehensive school, and education in general. Ina 
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retrospective survey, previous curricula are compared with the new one. Special attention 

is paid to the responsibilities of teachers, parents and the community, and to the relations 
between school and home. Stress is laid upon the r6le of the school in teaching social respon- 
sibilities and civic duties, and in training the pupils for community life; this is reinforced 
later in the syllabuses for history, geography and civics. An important chapter deals with 
methods of work and freedom of the teacher to choose his method according to different types 
of schools and surroundings. Teaching in class, group work and activity methods and teach- 
ing aids are discussed. 


The second and principal part of the book treats the subjects one by one, starting witha 
statement of aims and giving the courses of study for each year. The number of hours per 
subject and possible variations for different types of schools are suggested. At the end of 
each subject necessary observations are given, the most detailed being on history, geography 
and civics. Included in this new curriculum are comments on organizational and adminis- 
trative questions related to the new school system. 


SWITZERLAND 
Vaud. Département de l'instruction publique. Plan d'études et instructions générales pour 


les écoles enfantines et les écoles primaires du Canton de Vaud du ler décembre 1899. 
Lausanne, 1935. 99 p. No price given. 








Modifications au plan d'études (édition 1935). Lausanne, 1948. 31 p. No 





price given. 


In Switzerland, where education is highly decentralized, there are no federal regulations 
regarding the curriculum, which is decided by the educational authorities of each canton. The 
Confederation establishes certain minimum standards of schooling and allots subventions to 
the cantons for primary education. 


This publication deals with curriculum in one canton, the Vaud, of the French-speaking 
part of Switzerland. It contains general instructions and curricula for both nursery and pri- 
mary schools. The nursery school is expected to prepare the child for primary education, 
and not to commence formal instruction prematurely. The methods recommended are those 
of Froebel and Montessori. The formation of the character of the child is considered one of 
the chief tasks of primary education, as important as the acquisition of knowledge. After a 
statement on general principles, instructions are given by subjects taught in the eight classes 
of primary schooling. A special chapter deals with curriculum in the last school year (a 
complementary year to compulsory schooling, for those not proceeding to secondary educa- 
tion, thus raising the school leaving age to 16). 


The 1948 amendments reproduce without comment the subsequent instructions on pri- 
mary education curriculum, issued in the Official bulletin between 1938 and 1948, and con- 
cerning civics, history, geography, reading and writing and nature study. 





MIDDLE EAST 





MIDDLE EAST 


Hawliyat al-thakfah al-'arabiyah. Vol. 1. Cairo, Cultural Department of the Arab League, 
1949. 623 p. “Mukaranat 'amah", pp. 21-41. No price given. 





The second chapter of the "Yearbook of Arab culture" presents a general comparative 
study on the organization of the primary and secondary schools and the content of education in 
the Arab States. It describes the syllabuses used in the various primary schools, the length 
of courses and the number of hours allotted to each subject. 


Arabic is the language of instruction used in all government primary schools in the Arab 
countries, except in Iraq where the mother tongue is to be used in areas inhabited by Kurds. 
No second language is taught in Syria and Egypt. In Jordan and Iraq English is taught start- 
ing in the fourth and fifth forms respectively. In Lebanon a second language is taught all 
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through the primary course starting from the first year and children are allowed to chose 
between French and English. The total number of lessons taught in the primary classes 
amounts to 27 per week in the Lebanon, 34 in Syria, 24 to 34 in Jordan, 30 to 33 in Iraq and 
32 to 38 in Egypt. 


No co-education exists except in the pre-primary schools and in the first forms of some 
foreign primary schools. 


EGYPT 


Egypt. Ministry of Education. al-Madrasah al-misriyah fi 'ahd al-tahrir. Cairo, 1953. 
24 p. No price given. 





The revised Egyptian educational system is described by type and level of schools. The 
chapter dealing with the primary school states the purpose of compulsory education to be the 
provision of a common training for all children no matter to what type of vocation they may 
proceed. The basic aims on which the curriculum was built are (a) that primary education 
represents the minimum training to be given in Egypt; (b) that such minimum training is in- 
dispensable if children are to become useful citizens; and (c) that it should enable pupils to 
assume their social and national responsibilities, and to become useful potential workers. 


The subjects taught include religion, Arabic, singing, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, 
handicrafts, history, geography and national training. No second language is taught at this 
level, as priority is given to the mastery of the mother tongue, which differs from the collo- 
quial language acquired in the pupil's own environment, and as the shortage of teachers of 
foreign languages would lead to an undesirable discrimination among pupils since only a mi- 
nority of schools would be in a position to offer second language courses. 
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Detailed syllabuses are not included. 
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